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due to transportation costs and tariff barriers. The numbers used, however, are 
general index numbers, based upon all kinds of commodities, some of which do not 
figure in international trade and whose gold prices even under normal conditions 
might consequently show wide variations in different countries. It may well be the 
case that the prices of some of these domestic commodities in the United Kingdom, 
France, and Italy have not increased in the same ratio as the prices of what we may 
call the international commodities. This would make an index number including 
such domestic commodities show a smaller increase than would appear if only the 
international commodities had been used. Under these circumstances, the rate of 
exchange in New York on London, for example, might be considerably below a pur- 
chasing power parity calculated upon the basis of general index numbers without 
causing any decreased exports from the United States or imports from England, 
because the international commodities might be just as expensive in England as in 
the United States, while the comparatively cheap commodities in England might be 
non-exportable. 

In spite of these defects in the index numbers, however, the similarity of the figures 
in the last two columns is great enough to suggest that the present exchange rates 
are the result of something more fundamental than a balance of trade or payments, 
that the real explanation is to be sought in the depreciation of the European curren- 
cies as compared with our own currency, and that the principles enunciated by the 
Bullion Committee are applicable to the present situation. Professor Cassel's theory 
of purchasing power parities represents a valuable amplication of the theory of the 
Committee. 

William O. Weyfobth. 

The Johns Hopkins University. 



Military and Naval Insurance, June SO, 1919. Bureau of War Risk Insurance, Treas- 
ury Department, Government Printing Office, Washington, 1920. Pp. 162. 

There has just been issued by the Treasury Department a statistical report com- 
piled by the Actuarial Division of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance under the 
direction of Mr. William Macfarlane. The document is interesting not only because 
it is the first official analysis of a large part of our casualties of the World War, but 
also because it is the first scientific presentation of facts relating to the mortality 
experienced by one of the most interesting experiments in government insurance 
which has been tried by any country. 

It will be recalled that shortly after we entered the war, the War Risk Insurance 
Act was amplified in order to accomplish three purposes: 

(a) To provide compensation for the soldiers and sailors and their dependents 
along the lines of the Workmen's Compensation Acts in force for industrial employees 
throughout the country. 

(b) To enable the soldiers and sailors to obtain insurance protection without the 
payment of the additional war premium which the commercial companies felt com- 
pelled to charge in many cases. 

(c) To provide a substitute for the pensions which have always followed in the 
wake of wars in this country and which are proving a financial burden years after 
the termination of hostilities.* 

* In an investigation which the writer made for the government, the results of which are published 
as Children's Bureau Publication No. 28, Department of Labor, it was pointed out that in 1916 the 
government was still paying pensions to 709,572 pensioners. 
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The changes made by Congress in the act as drawn may serve to prevent its being 
a satisfactory substitute for pensions, but notwithstanding errors of administration 
and regrettable errors in system, the act accomplished the purposes set out in (a) 
and (b). 

It was fortunate for the Bureau that its actuarial work was supervised by so ca- 
pable a statistician as Mr. Macfarlane and although much of the matter presented 
in the report under review was probably prepared after he had left the Bureau, he is 
doubtless entitled to credit for the orderly presentation of facts which will prove of 
use in the future. 

It is to be regretted, however, that nowhere in the report appears any statement 
of the amounts of insurance issued at the various ages or the duration of the policies. 
These facts are vital to a proper consideration of the mortality by actuaries, for 
without them no proper idea of the exposure can be obtained. We are unable, there- 
fore, to make a comparison between the actual and the expected mortality. Life 
insurance students would likewise be interested in studying the persistency of the busi- 
ness, no data for which appear in the report. While some of these facts may have 
been contained in fragmentary announcements from the Bureau, the necessity for 
bringing them together with a statement of the mortality experienced is apparent. 

Throughout the report the lack of weighted averages is noted. Although it is 
interesting to know that there were 77,814 privates involved in death and disability 
cases under contract and automatic insurance and that there were only 54 colonels, 
much valuable information is lost by the failure to include a statement of the mean 
number exposed in each rank. Nowhere in the report is there any attempt to supply 
these aids to valuable comparisons. 

Future users of this report should bear in mind that the insurance death group 
will represent only a fraction — about 90 per cent it is stated — of the total deaths due 
to service, for all men who were killed were not insured; the compensation death 
group does not supply this deficiency because compensation is payable only to bene- 
ficiaries within a limited permitted class and in addition to this, such beneficiaries, 
when they do come in within the limits of that class must, with the exception of wives 
and children, prove dependency before they are entitled to an award. 

An ideal arrangement would be a joint publication by the Adjutant General's De- 
partment and the Bureau of War Risk Insurance. This would enable the statistics 
of the actual mortality experienced by our fighting force to be used to advantage. 

The pamphlet must be studied as a whole, but some of the interesting facts (al- 
though trivial in some cases) are indicated hereafter. In Table IV, showing the age 
of the insured and the date of death or the date of disability, it is interesting to note 
the preponderance of deaths between the ages of 20 and 32. It is pointed out that the 
average age of the 104,485 who died was 25 years and 4 months, the median age was 
24 years and 8 months and the modal age about 23 years. These statistics of course 
cannot be compared with those of any other country engaged in the war, for our par- 
ticipation required the use of those who were called to the colors by the first draft 
only. As the largest part of our army, therefore, was called between the ages of 20 
and 30, it is but natural to expect that the point of maximum incidence of mortality 
should be low. 

The relationship of the beneficiaries to the insured will prove less interesting to 
the statistician than it will to the legislator in the future and to the student of ethics. 
Table V shows that in the 99,625 death cases under contract insurance, the mother 
was named as beneficiary in 46,375 policies or over 46 per cent, and in 17,640 cases 
the father was the beneficiary. In nearly 65 per cent of the death cases, therefore, 
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the father or the mother had been selected as the beneficiary, a fact which is both an 
indication of the unmarried condition of our armed forces and also a tribute to their 
filial devotion. 

Table VI is of particular interest to insurance offices, for in it the death and dis- 
ability losses are grouped by policy amounts. Of the 100,070 cases involved, 84,155 
were $10,000 cases. As the 100,070 cases covered insurance amounting to 
$919,339,380, it will be seen that the average policy is well over $9,000. In pre-war 
days, the average death loss of insurance offices was between $2,000 and $3,000, and 
it is interesting to note that the war or the War Risk Insurance Act or both may be 
responsible for the fact that the average amount of the insurance policy issued today 
by commercial companies is very much higher than before the war. Quite uncon- 
sciously, perhaps, the government has increased the average, and soliciting agents 
have not been slow to avail themselves of the psychological effect induced thereby. 

The effect of the influenza epidemic on mortality is indicated by the fact that while 
from October, 1917, to June, 1919 there were 105,050 deaths, during October, 1918, 
42,871 deaths occurred, and during September, October, and November, 1918, 67,319 
deaths occurred. This same situation is reflected in the table analyzing the deaths 
by causes, for 18,448 died from influenza and pneumonia and 27,234 from pneumonia 
and empyema. Of these deaths, 74 per cent of the combined influenza and pneu- 
monia deaths occurred during the epidemic which for statistical purposes is considered 
as having existed during September, October, and November, 1918, only. The com- 
plete list of traumatisms and diseases which caused the deaths and disabilities is 
illuminating. Bearing in mind that the total deaths and disabilities insured under 
contract or automatic insurance were 105,050, it will doubtless surprise many to learn 
that 41,132 were killed in action or died as a result of their wounds received in action; 
the control which the medical corps exercised over preventable diseases is illustrated 
by the fact that only 209 deaths are ascribable to typhoid fever and 67 to syphilis; 
tuberculosis is subdivided as follows: 

Tuberculosis, meningitis 72 

Tuberculosis, lungs 1,397 

Tuberculosis, all other (except Pott's disease) 212 

Pott's disease 1 

Of all diseases of the respiratory system, only 2.04 per cent can be ascribed to pul- 
monary tuberculosis. Advocates of the prohibition movement can find little material 
for argument in the number of deaths traceable to alcoholism, the statistics being as 
follows: 

In the Army In the Navy 

Privates 38 Seamen 3 

Corporals 3 Petty officer 1 

Sergeants 2 

Captain 1 

Lieutenant-Colonel 1 

Surely this is a record of an exceedingly moral fighting force. 

Fifty-eight per cent of the deaths covered by contract insurance occurred in France 
in which country 40,142 were either killed in action or died from wounds received in 
action. As the total deaths in all countries ascribable to that cause were only 41,062, 
the point of fighting intensity is apparent. In the analysis of deaths by countries, 
it is interesting to note that two deaths from excessive cold occurred in the United 
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States, one in the British Isles and one at sea. None, however, is charged to North 
Russia and Siberia. 

In the early part of this review regret is expressed that no statistics as to the total 
insurance were published. On page 1 15 of the pamphlet, the Bureau states that owing 
to the constant lapsing and reinstatements, it is impossible to make any statement 
regarding the liabilities of the government for this fluctuating body of policyholders. 
It is believed that in general actuaries will be disinclined to admit the inability of 
the government to calculate its liabilities in this important development and that in 
the near future a valuation of this kind should be attempted. 

All of the foregoing refers to the claims under insurance contracts. The part of 
the report dealing with claims for compensation benefits is interesting, but the expo- 
sure is too meager to permit many valuable deductions to be made. Between October 
6, 1917, and June 30, 1919, 243,660 claims for compensation were received on which 
awards were made for only 58,127; 66,283 were disallowed and the balance, 119,250, 
or about one-half of the claims received, were reported as "pending." Nearly all 
of these marked "pending" are claims concerning which more information is re- 
quired in the form of certificates, affidavits, etc., and the small number of settled 
cases prevents the publication from being of much interest for statistical purposes. 

In view of the experience with insurance policies, one might question the correct- 
ness of the statement that of the total number of claims — 58,127 — only 5,899 have 
been caused by influenza and pneumonia. The explanation, however, lies in the fact 
that these claims cover not only death but also disability, and of all claims arising 
from disability, less than 1 per cent can be ascribed to influenza and less than 2 
per cent to pneumonia. S. H. Wolfe. 



Census of Religious Bodies, 1916. Bureau of the Census. Part I, Summary and 
General Tables (594 pages). Part II, Separate Denominations: History, 
Description, and Statistics (727 pages). 

"This report was prepared under the provisions of the permanent census act, ap- 
proved March 6, 1902, as amended by the act of June 7, 1906. Its purpose is to pre- 
sent statistics of the number of organizations, members, etc., of the different religious 
denominations of the country, and to give in addition a review of their historical 
origin and development, their doctrine, policy, and their missionary, educational, 
and philanthropic activities. The statistics relate as near as may be to the close of 
the calendar year 1916, and were collected for each local church organization."* 

The appearance of another Census of Religious Bodies is always of interest to 
sociologists and other students of religious groups in the United States. Beginning 
as a small and not very efficiently managed part of the censuses of 1850, 1860, and 
1870, this inquiry first assumed importance in 1890 when the questions asked were as 
follows: organizations, church edifices, and seating capacities; halls, school houses, 
etc., and seating capacity; value of church property; and communicants or members. 
A statement was added of the number of ministers in each denomination as a 
whole. The census of 1906 added certain new inquiries: the year of establishment 
(local church organization) ; amount of debt on church property, number and value 
of church parsonages; language in which services are conducted; salaries paid to min- 
isters; sex of communicants or members; and the number and membership of Sunday 
schools conducted by church organizations. 

The census of 1916 has somewhat widened the scope of this type of study, princi- 
pally by separating and expanding the inquiry about ministers; by asking about other 

*Part I, p. 11. 



